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he following are extracts from Annual 
istles of London Yearly Meeting, at a 
iod when the good old principles and tes- 
onies of the Society were precious, and in- 
cated with care. Alas, for the change after 
nge since that day! It almost makes one’s 
rt sick to retrospect the more recent past, 
view of the refining upon, and the remodel- 
of the ancient practices and doctrines 
ich has obtained there, and which, as woe 
ceeds woe, is still lamentably going on. 
er since the creeping in of degeneracy—the 
inning of the revolutionary wave—with 
h determinateness of purpose have some 
ght to throw overboard one testimony 
er another, that we feel almost safe in say- 
, that fewer steps remain than those al- 
dy taken, to bring our Society there back 
the bondage which our early Friends came 
; from. 
(mid all this, it is gratifying to see that 
ein that Yearly Meeting are brought un- 
painful apprehensions, with sorrow and 
ering on these accounts. May such in that 
, With an afflicted remnant in this, seek 
well near to the unfailing Source of ever- 
g strength, and with earnest, prayerful 
ication of soul, beseech Him, who is still 
me this people and is mighty to deliver, 
e would yet spare and pity; that He 
Id again turn our captivity ; that He would 
re judges as at the first, and counsellors 
the beginning ; and more and more mag- 
his name and kingdom in the earth. 
15. “There still remains a weighty con- 
upon us, for the whole church to labor 
avail in deep humility, self-denial, and 
nt supplication to the God and Father of 
ur mercies, that we be at peace among 
ves, and follow those things which make 
ce and concord in all the churches of 
; whereby we may enjoy consolation in 
and the comfort of true love. For this 
2 very watchful against the contrary spirit 
work of division, that there may not be 
reach, schism, or discord amongst us. 
is one; and his name, power and 
one; and he hath called us to be one, in 
; In principle, and in practice. 


Let us! pris 


all, therefore, diligently follow and pursue the/sorrow of heart and trouble to the Israel of 
rt same, according to the degrees of that divine|God; yea, cause of great mourning; and call 
e Two Dollars per annum, if paid in advance. Two|grace, wisdom.and understanding given us of|for humiliation and amendment in the camp of 


God, through the dear Son of bis love, Jesus 
Christ, our only Mediator. And let us all 
diligently follow him, and his example, in his 
divine light and spirit, wherein Satan (the 
adversary, the devil, the murderer and divi- 
der) hath no place ; that the power of Christ 
Jesus, in whom the prince of the world hath 
nothing, may reign over all forever; to whose 
jname and power every knee must bow, and 
tongue confess. We pray God that Friends 
every where may truly revérence his name 
and power, and be mindful of his kingdom 
and government over all.” 

“The sufferings of Friends, brought in this 
year from England and Wales, amount to four 
thousand nine hundred pounds and upwards 
for tithes, and these called church rates, Xe. 
But chiefly on account of the former. 

‘‘We understand also, that although since 
last Yearly Meeting nine Friends have been 
discharged from imprisonment, there yet re- 
main nine other prisoners in divers parts of 
England, mostly on account of tithes; and 
one Friend hath died a prisoner.* 

“ A tender concern being upon the spirits of 
many brethren, for the keeping up our ancient 
testimonies 7n the truth against pride, and the 
vain fashions and customs of the world; it is 
desired and advised, that Friends in all places 
(in the wisdom of God) endeavor to train up 
their children in the fear of the Lord, and be 
good examples to them, in keeping to the cross 
of Christ, both in plainness of habit and 
speech ; and that none do countenance or con- 
nive at them, in going from the ancient sim- 
plicity of the Truth, in which we have appeared 
as a people called of God, to bear testimony 
to his name; nor make light of those testimonies, 
which by our ancient Friends (who trod the 
way before us) were borne through great 
perils and dangers, to the hazarding the lives 
and estates of many; the weight of whose ex- 
ercises remains fresh upon the minds of a 
remnant, to the stirring up of a godly zeal in 
them against all false liberty, and sinfal ease 
in the flesh, which is too apt to grow up among 
some professing the same Truth with us, in 
this our day, for want of due watchfulness and 
obedience to the light of Christ, and keeping low 
and humble before the Lord; by reason where- 
of, many evils got in amongst us; viz: Pride 
of apparel; making of mixed marriages with 
persons of contrary judgment; bowing, and 
giving flattering titles to men; the saying of 
ye or you, to a single person ; and calling the 
days of the week, and the months, by heathen 
names, to the declining of ‘'ruth’s testimony, 
and giving occasion of stumbling to such as 
are seeking after the knowledge of the same, 
as it is in Jesus. 


* Tt will be seen by this—and similar records are not 
infrequent—that Friends in the early day suffered for 
christian testimony even unto death. 


These things are cause of 


God; that every evil and hurtful thing being 
cast out, truth may prevail, and the profes- 
sors thereof may stand faithfully against all 
snares and temptations; that the blessing of 
God, in which there is no sorrow, may rest 
upon and abound in the whole church of 
Christ. 

“And that our children may be preserved 
from the wiles of Satan, as much as in us lies, 
let a godly care aud concern be upon the 
minds of all parents to watch over them, with 
supplications to the Lord, that they be not 
drawn away from the innocency, simplicity 
and plainness of the way of Truth; and labor, 
in a sense of Truth, to reach the witness in 
them, that they may feel in their own spirits 
a degree of fear and reverence towards God ; 
and instruct them to follow his counsel, and 
obey his voice; as the tribes of Israel were 
required of God to teach his precepts dili- 
gently unto their children. Deut. vi. 7. So 
be you concerned to acquaint them how the 
Lord led you from one degree of faithfulness 
to another, in a denial of the world’s corrupt 
ways, language and customs; which while we 
(in disobedience to him) walked in, we could 
not enjoy true peace : but as we bore the cross, 
and bowed to his will, we had an evidence of 
acceptance with him. And be careful that 
none of you, by a neglect herein, become ex- 
amples unto them to depart from the Scrip- 
ture language, wherein is true propriety of 
speech.” 

1728. “At this time, as at several other 
times in former years, it hath been the con- 
cern of this meeting to advise upon parti 
occasions, and in particular cases; whi 
casions could not offer themselves in this m f 
if all Friends, who make profession of the 
holy Truth with us, did duly regard the teach- 
ings of the grace of God in themselves, and 
obey the advice of that wonderful Counsellor; 
because it is most certain, that all those who 
do or shall attend to the teachings and coun- 
sel of the Holy Spirit of God, will find cause 
to say, with the Psalmist, “Thy command- 
ment is exceeding broad ;” for by it all may 
be sufficiently instructed, and prepared to 
every good work. 

Finally, dear Friends, our beginning was in 
the Spirit, and our comfortable fellowship is 
under the holy influences of it; therefore let 
all be diligent in waiting on God for the re- 
newings thereof, and watching in it, whereby 
the snares of the evil one may be seen and 
avoided, and we continue a people, to the praise 
of His name, who hath called us out of dark- 
ness into his marvellous light, and therein 
shine, as his children before the world. And 
we earnestly pray the Father of all our mer- 
cies may keep you blameless unto the day of 
the coming of his Son, our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
in the fellowship of whose Spirit we salute 
you, and remain your friends and brethren.” 
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For “The Friend.” 
The Isles of Shoals. 


This small group of barren islands, off the 
coast of New Hampshire, which for several 
years past has been a place of much resort 
during the summer months on account of its 
singularly equable and bracing climate, is the 
subject of an historical sketch by J.S. Jenness, 
lately published, some portions of which seem 
of more than local interest. These rocky 
islets, now nearly uninhabited, are shown to 
have been at one time of considerable import 
ance during the early settlement of New Eng- 
land. The following passages are extracted : 

“The islands are not, in themselves, more 
attractive, perhaps, than many others on the 
New England coast. They are but stacks of 
bulging granite, weather-bleached, tossed over 
with boulders of all sizes, ragged and torn on 
the edges where they confront the ocean, and 
everywhere of a broken, irregular surface. 
No smooth ground is upon them, except a few 
acres of mowing land on Haley’s, and a few 
vegetable gardens upon Star. They are wholly 
destitute of trees, and even of shrubs, except 
huckleberry and bayberry bushes, woodbines, 
wildroses, and such like, wherever in the 
crevices of the rocks the shallow roots have 
found a handful of soil. Moreover, this dearth 
of vegetable life is naturally accompanied by 
a scarcity of animal life. and animals are 
rarely seen; singing birds find little here to 
attract their stay. The stillness of the islands, 
in calm weather, is profound; their barrenness 
absolute. 

‘‘The reason of the preference these bare 
Islets have acquired as a ‘watering place,’ is 
not, however, far to seek. It is to be found 
chiefly in their climate. 

“The easterly winds that sweep landward 
over New England, are caught in the north 
by the long coast of Acadia and Maine, and 
emptied into Casco Bay; while, on the south, 
the projecting arms of Cape Cod and Cape Ann 
gather them up and pour them into the ‘ Bay 
of the Massachusetts.’ Thence come the cheer- 
less fogs, and mists, and soaking rains, which 
visit so frequently the region of Boston and 

and, while, at the same time, the shores 

ew Hampshire, at an equal distance be- 

n these cities, rejoice in clear skies and 
gentle breezes. Impressed with the import- 
ance of this circumstance, we have taken 
pains to collate such meteorological observa- 
tions at those three points as were accessible. 
The result show a wider discrepancy than we 
had suspected. 

“ According to the careful observations 
taken by the officers of the Medical depart- 
ment of the army, at Fort Preble in Portland 
Harbor, Fort Constitution at Newcastle, and 
Fort Independence at Boston, during the 
period from 1831 to 1843, it turns out, that 
while there are during the year, on the aver- 
age, fifty-eight rainy days at Portland, and 
nearly fifty-eight at Boston, there are but 
twenty-five at the Piscataqua. The mean 
annual rain-fall at Portland is thirty-seven 
inches, at Boston forty-two inches, and at 
Portsmouth but thirty inches. On the other 
hand, while the average temperature of the 
summer months is at Portland 66° Fahr., and 
at Boston 68°, that of Portsmouth is but 63°. 
The mean annual range of temperature at 
Fort Preble is 100.66° Fahr., at Fort Inde- 
pendence in Boston 96.75°, at Portsmouth 
92.20°; the bleak easterly winds blow on the 
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average at Portland 86 days in the year, at|crowded with fishing stages, we perceive tl 
Boston 118 days, at Portsmouth but 81 days.|even before the first settlement of the mi 
“The Isles of Shoals thus depend very/land, our group of Islets was already the se 


largely upon the exceptional beauty of their 
summer climate for their charm. Seated with- 
in dim view of the mainland, the summer 
winds from all quarters are tempered and re- 
freshed by the wide expanse of ocean around 
them; the thermometer is singularly steady ; 
sudden changes are rare ; the skies are clear; 
the sea is blue and bright; pleasant breezes 
cool the blood and brace the nerves, and sleep 
is relaxed and soothed by the perpetual plash 
of a slumberous ocean. Sometimes, indeed, 
the tempest rises in its wrath and awakes old 
ocean from its repose, and then, for a space, 
the uproar of the elements is appalling ; but 


of a busier activity, than any other spot 
New England, north of New Plymouth. 

“Tt was the usual course of the fishery 
those days, for about one-third of each c1 
to live ashore, and attend to the drying « 
curing of the catch, while the remainder, 
their pinnace and shallops, cruised about 
neighboring ocean in quest of mackerel or ¢ 
Shelter for the large number of shoremen | 
of these six ships would, of course, be ess 
tial, and numerous cabins, however ru 
must have already been built for their acec 
modation. 

“The ‘fishing stages,’ which Capt. Lev 


this fierce mood is not the habitual temper of|speaks of, were floating platforms, projecti 


the place during the summer months. 

“The Isles of Shoals played a more impor- 
tant part in the early history of New England, 
than the general reader would probably ima- 
gine. Long before the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, these barren rocks were visited and 
described by the French and English navi- 
gators, and were the annual resort of fisher- 
men from Virginia and maritime Europe. 
Indeed, when we consider that during the 
entire sixteenth century, fleets of fishing ves- 
sels yearly visited our eastern waters, we are 
justified in conjecturing, that for many lustres 
of years anterior to the settlement of New 


from the margin of the Islands into the wa 

of the harbor, and the rocks at the shore « 
were roofed over by an open shed, used 

the splitting and salting of the fish, wh 
were afterwards dried upon the flakes in | 
rear. These structures which are still ui 
in Newfoundland, were somewhat expensi 
and convenient st:ge-room for their erecti 
upon the generally steep shores of the Islar 
was difficult to obtain. For many years, 
this account, the stage-room and fishing sta, 
formed the most valued part of the islande 
property. The circumstance that the hark 
was inconveniently crowded with stages 


England, the commodiousness of the Isles of|the time of Captain Levett’s visit, convey 


Shoals for the prosecution of the fisheries 
must have, summer after summer, attracted 
thither the Doggers and Pinckes of the Eng- 
lish ; the clumsey Busses of Holland and Zea- 
land, the light Fly-Boats of Flanders, the 
Biskiner, and the Portingal, and many another 
of those odd high-peaked vessels, whose models 
seem so quaint, and whose rig is so incompre- 
hensible to us of the present day.” 

In 1614 these islands were visited and 
named by Captain John Smith, of early Vir- 


lively idea of the extent of business alrea 
transacted there. 

“In addition to all these advantages for 1 
fisheries, the Isles of Shoals enjoyed in th 
climate a very marked advantage over otl 
parts of the New England coast, in the curi 
of their fish for the market. The dryness a 
salubrity of their atmosphere, to which — 
have referred, enabled the fishermen to p 
pare by a process of alternate drying a 
sweating, without salt, the famous dun 


ginia history, who ‘‘came out in command of|dumb fish, which could not be rivalled el 


two London ships upon a fishing and trading 
voyage ;” “ranged the whole New England 
coast as far as Cape Cod, and trucked success- 
fully with the natives for peltries.” 

Shortly after his arrival in England, he pub- 
lished his interesting account of our coast, 
which, by the leave of Prince Charles, he 
named New England. ‘ Among the remark- 
ablest Isles and mountains for landmarks,” 
writes Capt. Smith in his description of New 
England, ‘are Smith’s Isles, a heape together, 
none neare them, against Accominticus.” 

In 1623 the group was deacribed by a Capt. 
Levett, as follows: ‘‘The first place I set my 


foot upon in New England was the Isles of}voyage to New Hngland, under date of 


Shoulds, being islands in the sea, about two 
leagues from the main. 

‘‘ Upon these islands [ neither could see one 
good timber tree, nor so much ground as to 
make a garden. 

“The place is found to be a good fishing 
place for six ships, but more cannot well be 
there, for want of convenient stage room, as 
this year’s experience hath proved. 

“The harbor is but indifferent good. Upon 
these islands are no savages at all.” 

“Captain Levett’s brief description of the 
Shoals illustrates the importance of that sta- 
tion, even so early as 1623. When we con- 
sider, that éach of the six fishing vessels at 
the Islands, while he was there, carried at 
least fifty men, as he informs us was the cus- 
tom, and that the shores were inconyeniently 


where. The market price of these fish y 
three or four times that of the Poor John a 
Haberdine, made at Newfoundland. Wit 
the present century, we find the Labrac 
cod selling in our market at $2.40 per quin’ 
while the Shoals-cured dun fish brought $8 
per quintal.” 
“ Among those who visited the Shoals 
this early period must not be forgotten 
great name of Richard Mather, the foun 
and progenitor of that ‘decemvirate’ of 
ers, who exercised such an important i 
ence over the early history of New Englan 
“ Richard Mather writes, in the diary of 


} 


| 


gust 14, 1635 :— { 
“<This evening by moonlight, about tent 
the-clock, we came to anchor at the Isle 
Shoals, which are seven or eight islands 
other great rocks, and there slept sweetly tl 
night, until break of day.’ ; 
“In the morning, however, one of the m 
terrible easterly storms broke on the « 
that has ever been known in New Engla 
‘Whereby,’ continues Richard, ‘we were 
as much danger as I think ever people w 
For we lost in that morning three great 
chors, and cables; of which cables, one, h 
ing cost £50, never had been in any wa 
before ; two were broken by the violence 
the waves, and the third cut by the seam 
in extremity and distress, to save the s 
and their and our lives. And when our ca 


: ih 


anchors were all lost, we had no outward 
ans of deliverance, but by loosing sail, if so 
we might get to the sea from amongst 
islands and rocks where we anchored. 
t the Lord let us see that our sails could 
save us neither; no more than our cables 
danchors. For, by the force of the wind 

d rain, the sails. were rent in sunder and 

it in pieces, as if they had been but rotten 

8,80 that of the foresail and spritsail there 

s scarce left so much as a hand breadth that 

s not rent in pieces and blown away into 
e sea. So that at this time, all hope that 

should be saved, in regard of any outward 
pearance, was utterly taken away; and 
her because we seemed to drive with full 
ce of wind and rain directly upon a mighty 

k, standing out in sight above the water ; 

that we did but continually wait, when we 
‘ould hear and feel the doleful rushing and 
ashing of the ship upon the rock. In this 
‘tremity and appearance of death, as distress 

id destruction would suffer us, we cried unto 
e Lord, and he was pleased to have compas- 
on and pity upon us; for by his overruling 
rovidence and his own immediate good hand, 
» guided the ship past the rock, assuaged the 
olence of the sea and of the winds and the 
in, and gave us a little respite to fit the 
iip with other sails and sent us a fresh gale 
‘wind, by which we went on that day to- 
ard Cape Ann. It was a day much to be 
membered, because on that day the Lord 
ranted us as wonderful a deliverance, as I 
link ever people had, out of as apparent 
unger, as | think ever people felt. I am 
re our seamen confessed they never knew 
ie like. The Lord so imprint the memory 
‘it on our hearts, that we may be better for 
, and be more careful to please him, and to 
alk uprightly before him, as long as we live ; 
ad I hope we shall not forget the passages 
f that morning until our dying day.’ 

“«The mighty rock,’ past which the imme- 
late good hand of Providence guided the 
ames of Bristol on this fearful morning was 
robably White Island, the westernmost of 
1e Isles of Shoals. 

“The three great anchors, which Mather’s 
nip then lost, still lie, no doubt, beneath the 
raters of the Shoals harbor ; most interesting 
slices, could they be recovered, of the first 
eneration of our Puritan Fathers, and par- 
cularly of one of the greatest families among 
nem. 

“The tempest in which she was caught was, 
erhaps, the most furious that ever visited 
hese exposed Islands. Nearly all the contem- 
oraneous writers of New England describe 
8 violence with dismay. Says Morton, who 
ritnessed it at New Plymouth: ‘It was 
uch a mighty storm of wind and rain, as 
one now living in these parts, either English 
r Indian, had seen the like, being like unto 
hose hurricanes or tuffins that writers men- 
ion to be in the Indies. It began in the 
1orning a little before day, and grew not by 
egrees, but came with great violence in the 
eginning, to the great amazement of many; 
| blew down sundry houses and uncovered 
ivers others; many vessels were lost at sea 
2 it, and many more in extreme danger. It 
aused the sea to swell in some places to the 
outhward of Plymouth, as that it rose to 
wenty feet right up and down, and made 
aany of the Indians to climb into trees for 
afety. It blew down many hundred thou- 
ands of trees, turning up the stronger by the 
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roots, and breaking the high pine trees and 
such like in the midst, and the tall young oak 
and walnut trees of good bigness were wound 
as withes by it, very strange and fearful to 
behold ; the marks of it will remain this many 
years in those parts where it was forest. The 
moon suffered a great eclipse two nights after 
it.’ 

“ Winthrop adds, that such was the violence 
of the tempest at sea, that in Boston harbor 
there were two flood tides within two hours 
of each other.” 

The golden age of the Isles of Shoals, was 
the middle of theseventeenth century. “Their 
population was at that time larger than at 
any other point in the Eastern provinces; 
trade and commerce were extensive ; the fish- 
eries were pursued with activity ; the little 
harbor was filled with shallops and pinnaces ; 
the neighboring sea was dotted with sails, 
sweeping in and out; the rocks now so silent 
and deserted, resounded with clamor and 
bustled with business,—everywhere boister- 
ous hilarity, animal enjoyment, exuberant 
spirits, cheerful and varied activity. 

“Tt was a motly population, with all the 
reckless and improvident habits of sailors and 
fishermen, and with all their hardibood, cour- 
age and spirit of adventure—a dauntless race, 
accustomed to contend against the most tre- 
mendous and appalling forces of Nature, when 
to quail or to tremble was to be lost. Their 
‘fearful trade’ taught them such lifelong les- 
sons of self-reliance, as almost to obliterate 
from their minds the very sense of Divine 
protection and aid.” 

“ Neither was the shifting, heterogeneous 
character of the population conducive to so- 
briety or stability. These barren rocks were 
the resort of the Letter of Marque, and the 
pirate, who in early days infested the gulf of 
Maine ; of the whaler and seal hunter, and of 
many a refugee and runagate from the old 
world. Cavaliers, on the downfall of the royal 
cause, may have here found convenient hid- 
ing; and perhaps some ship of Prince Rupert’s 
fleet, scattered and broken in West India 
waters, may have here, among sympathizing 
friends, found refuge and means to refit. 

“ It must needs have been a picturesque spot 
in those early times. In the sunny summer 
days, when the wind failed, great hulking 
fishermen, in red Monmouth caps, leathern 
jerkins and clumsy boots, lolling listlessly 
about the rocks, smoking Brazil tobacco, and 
waiting patiently for a breeze—fishwives gar- 
rulously mending nets in the sun—ragged 
urchins at their boisterous games up and down 
the lanes of the hamlet—groups of idlers 
hanging around the ordinaries and ale houses 
—long flakes spread with drying fish—the 
harbor dotted with ketches and pinnaces at 
anchor—the smoking cottage chimneys—the 
glittering sea—the distant coast line dozing 
in a blue haze. 

‘«‘ By-and-by the blue catspaws are seen on 
the ocean, the breeze freshens, and within a 
half hour the whole scene changes. Away 
to the east and north the vessels scatter and 
disappear. Hardly an able bodied man is left 
on the Islands. The settlements are left in 
uard of women. Silence settles down on the 
rocks, broken only by shrill voices, or the 
occasional yelp of some village cur. The 
Islands await in silence the fishermen’s re- 
turn. 

“As the twilight comes on, the fishing 
boats, one by one, come winging home. The 
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wind has hauled out to the eastward, a fog 
rolls in behind them, the weather looks threat- 
ening. And now many a Bylander, caught 
creeping along the neighboring coasts, shal- 
lops, pinnaces, ketches and fleets of fishing 
craft of every kind, scud into the harbor for 
a night’s refuge; and it is not long before the 
silent rocks resound with revelry.” 

‘‘ But now nothing except the tumbled walls 
of a ruined and abandoned hamlet, so rare to 
see in New England, remain to attest the 
former existence upon these celebrated Islets, 
of the busy and boisterous settlement we have 
pictured. With the decline of the fisheries, 
the population have departed, and the sea- 
mews, after an absence of two centuries, have 
returned to their ancient haunts. 

“¢A heape of rocks’ was the first English 
description of the Isles of Shoals—‘a heap of 
crags,’ strangely enough, is also the last. In 
the fine language of Lowell :— 

““¢ \ heap of bare and splintery crags, 
Tumbled about by lightning and frost, ~ 
With rifts, and chasms, and storm-bleached jags, 
That wait and growl for a ship to be lost. 


No island ; but rather the skeleton 
Of a wrecked and vengeance-smitten one.’ ” 


For “The Friend.” 

In one of John Newton’s autumnal excur- 
sions, he paid a visit to Hannah More, at her 
cottage at Cowslip Green ; and on her recovery 
from a severe attack of illness in 1799, he ad- 
dressed her the following letter : 

“ Pottswood Green, Sept. 1799. 

“My Dear Madam :—I wrote a few lines 
when you were at Clapham, to tell you that 
I sympathized with you in your illness, and 
prayed for your recovery. Many prayers 
were doubtless offered for you, and the Lord 
heard and answered them. But before I knew 
whether you were so far recovered as to bear 
a visit from me, I heard that you had removed 
to Fulham. Thus I missed the pleasure of 
seeing you, and shall probably see you no 
more in this world. For though I thank the 
Lord, my health and spirits are still good, I 
entered my seventy-fifth year almost a month 
ago; and I feel that the shadows of the even- 
ing are coming over me. However, I would 
be thankful that I ever saw you; and especi- 
ally that I had the privilege of seeing you 
Cowslip Green: I number that among’ the 
happiest days of my life. The recollection of 
it will be pleasant, while I retain my memory ; 
and ere long I hope we shall meet before the 
throne, and join in unceasing songs of praise 
to Him who loved us. There our joys will be 
unclouded, without interruption, abatement, 
or end! Oprauclarum diem! 

“If old age gives me a prospect of death 
—sickness, like telescope, often presents a 
clearer view ; whilst it is, as l hope, with you, 
as yet at a distance. Perhaps when you were 
ill you could perceive the objects within the 
veil, beyond this visible diurnal sphere, more 
distinctly than at other times. I have known 
but little of sickness of late years. I attempt 
to look through the telescope of faith, which 
gives reality and substance to things not seen, 
but. the glasses are cloudy, and my bands 
shake, so that I can obtain but very imperfect 
and transient glances; but a glance into the 
heavenly state is worth all that can be seen 
here below in the course of a long life. . 

“Ifthe Lord be with us (as He has promised 
that He will) in the approaching transition, 
we may go forward without fear. Guilt and 
ignorance have personified death ; they repre- 
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sent him with frowns on his brow, and darts 
in his hand. But what is death to a believer 
in Jesus? It is simply a ceasing to breathe. 
If we are personified we may welcome it as a 
messenger sent to tell us that the days of our 
mourning are ended and to open to us the 
gate into everlasting life. The harbingers of 
death,—sickness, pain and conflict,—are fre 
quently formidable to the flesh, but death 
itself is nothing else than a deliverance from 
them all. 

“The apostle calls the body a tabernacle or 
tent; when a tent is taken down, the removal 
of the boards or curtains will let in light quite 
new and different from what was seen before. 
Mr. Walker has borrowed this thought 


‘The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 

Lets in new light through chinks that time has made.’ 
We are surrounded with a great cloud of wit- 
nesses, and though we cannot see them, I 
believe they see us. Before the moment of 
death, great discoveries are often made, and 
both the pious and the profane have strong 
intimations where they are going, and witb 
what company they will soon mingle. I have 
seen many instances of this; my dear Eliza 
was a remarkable one. Her animated lan- 
guage and joyful expectations could not be 
the result of long experience, for she was a 
child, and I believe her knowledge of the 
Lord and His salvation was not a year old; 
yet while the tent was taking down, she ap- 
peared to see invisibles, and to hear unutter- 
ables. She certainly had ideas which she 
could find no words to express. How wonder- 
ful will the moment after death be! how we 
shall see without eyes, hear without ears, and 
praise without a tongue, we cannot at present 
conceive. We now use the word intuition— 
then we shall know the meaning of it. But 
we are assured that they who love and trust 
the Saviour shall see Him as He is, and be 
like Him and with Him. And He has pro- 
mised us dying strength for the dying hour. 
Let this suffice—faithful is He that has pro- 
mised, who also will do it. 

“ We left London on the 19th of July—were 
one week at Reading, and have been here 
since the 19th. Our retreat has been very 
pleasant, with Friends whom we dearly love, 
and*I am an enthusiast for the country. I 
have not, indeed, dear Cowper’s discrimina- 
ting eye to contemplate the miniature beau- 
ties, but Iam much affected with the tout en- 
semble. Here we have hills and dales, woods, 
lawns, and rivers; the music of the winds 
whistling in the trees, and the birds singing 
in the bushes. All is delightful. My post at 
St. Mary’s, in the midst of noise and smoke, 
is very different; but still it is my post, and | 
would not change it for any spot in the habit- 
able globe. 

“IT pray the Lord to afford you a comfort- 
able measure of health, to crown all your 
labors of love in His service with increasing 
success, and to bless you in your soul with 
abounding grace and peace. 

“J am your affectionate and much obliged 

“Joun Newron.” 


Whatever bustlings and trouble, tumults 
and outrages, quarrels and strife arise in the 
world, keep out of them all; concern not your- 
selves with them; buat keep in the Lord’s 
power, and peaceable truth, that is over all 
such things; in which power ye seek the 
peace and good of all men.—G'eorge Fox, 
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Indian Roads and Canals.—The material|duct in the world. This structure alone co 
development of India has gone forward with}a million and a half of dollars. The Bari Do. 
great rapidity within the last quarter of aj/Canal, between the Sutlej and the Ravi, nearl 


century, more especially since it came directly |500 miles in extent, cost the government mo 


under the control of the home government.!than seven millions of dollars. 


The Gange 


One of the first enterprises undertaken was|Canal alone irrigates a million and a half ¢ 
the construction of public roads. As the mili-/acres, and is not only a great public benefii 
tary and civil power of the English became] but a source of large profit to the government 


more extended, it was found necessary to have|—Prime. 


better modes of transportation, and the old 
East India Company undertook the construc- 
tion of carriage roads over the country. The 
work was vigorously prosecuted and at great 
expense. The Grand Trunk Road extends 
from Calcutta to Peshawur, on the borders of 
Afghanistan, a distance of 1400 miles. These 
roads are no insignificant works. They are 
laid out by the best engineering skill, and 
executed in the most substantial manner. For 
more than a thousand miles from Calcutta 
northward, no grading was required, except- 
ing in very short distances, but further north 
the work was heavy. From Lahon to Pesh- 
awur, a distance of a little more than 250 
miles, the road passes over 103 Jarge bridges 
and 459 smaller ones, through six mountain- 
ous chains, and over immense embankments 
on the marshy borders of rivers. There are 
branch roads over the Seualic range of the 
Himalayas, in Bengal and the Punjaub, some 
of which are admirable specimens of engineer- 
ing and grading, the surface being as smooth 
as the roads of England or of France. The 
soil itself furnishes the material for their con- 
struction. Through a great part of the plains 
of India, small nodules of limestone, called 
kunku, are found in large quantities a foot or 
two below the surface. It looks, when taken 
from the ground, as if it might have been 
broken up for making a Macadam road. - When 
packed with the soil, and watered, it forms a 
concrete, making a hard road-bed as smooth 
as it is durable. There are several thousand 
miles of these Macadam roads, frequently 
shaded with trees on either side to protect 
travellers from the rays of the sun. 

A work of still greater importance to India 
has been the opening of extensive canals, 
designed not so much for transportation as 
irrigation. The rains are very unequally dis- 
tributed over the country; they are not alto- 
gether equal in amount from year to year, in 
the same locality, and'the seasons are so uni- 
formly divided into rainy and dry, that the 
crops frequently suffer, and the people in con- 
sequence, for the want of natural irrigation. 
Under the old Mogul emperors extensive 
canals were dug for the purpose of watering 
the plains, but the Hast India Company had 
been long established before any systematic 
attempt was made to supply the deficiency. 
In the mean time great scarcity of rain, and 
floods in other seasons, had brought on de- 
structive famines, which more than decimated 
the population in large districts. The distress 
and loss of life were fearful. This suffering 
stimulated the government, though but too 
tardily, to provide against such calamities by 
an extensive system of irrigation. The Ganges 
Canal, the chief work of this nature, reaching 
from Hurdwar, near the sources of the river, 
to Cawnpore, where it re-enters 810 miles in 
length including its main branches, was an 
immense undertaking, but it has been a great 
benefit to the country. The main canal is 


150 feet wide, is the channel of a rapid stream, 
and in its course crosses the Solani River by 


| what is said to be the most magnificent aque-|@ wise father maketh a happy child. = 


Selected. 


THE LOWEST PLACE. ° 


Not that I may be chiefest, Lord, 
But that I may obey 

More closely Thy most sweet commands, - 
Teach me to serve, I pray. 


Not that I may be honored more : 
Who am indeed the least, | 

I would the lowest place like one | 
Grace bidden to the feast ; 


But that Thy smile, my blessed Lord, 
Might reach that lowest place, 

And show me, though the last and least, 
The fulness of that grace. 


Selected. 
TWILIGHT. 


Pale Memory’s favored child thou art, 
And many dreams are thine; 

With their existence all the past 
Returning seems to twine. 


Thou bringest to the souls bereaved 
The look and tone they miss; 

Thou callest from another world 
The best beloved of this. 


Thou comest like a veiled nun, 
With footsteps sad and slow; 

Thou summonest the solemn prayer 
From heart and lips to flow. 


Jane Worthington. 
| Selected. 


IMPERISHABLE. 


The pure, the bright, the beautiful, 
That stirr’d our hearts in youth, 

The impulse to a wordless prayer, 
The dreams of love and truth, 

The longings after something lost, 
The spirit’s yearning cry, 

The strivings after better hopes,— 
These things can neyer die. 


The timid hand stretch’d forth to aid 
A brother in his need, 
The kindly word in grief’s dark hour 
That proves the friend indeed, 
The plea for mercy, softly breathed, 
When justice threatens nigh, 
The sorrow of a contrite heart,— 
These things shall never die. 
All the Year Round.. — 


At a Meeting of the Executive Board o: 
the Friends’ Freedmen’s Association, held i 
Philadelphia, 10th mo. 14th, 1873, it appearec 
from the Treasurer’s report that the funds 0: 
the Association were entirely exhausted, anc 
money is needed at once for the eupport.¢ 
the 17 schools under their care. 

It was therefore resolved, that those inte 
rested in the welfare of the Freedmen be in 
formed immediately of the state of our Trea 
sury, and be earnestly invited to forward 
contributions to our Treasurer, RicuARD CAD 
BURY, care Provident Life and Trust Co., 10§ 
South Fourth St., Philadelphia. . 

On behalf of the Board, ; 
Marmanvuxe C. Copx, — 
BreNnJAMIN COATES, __ 
Attest Jno. B. Woop, Secretary. ire 


As a wise child maketh a happy father, 
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Review of the Weather 
We have just passed the first autumn 


for Ninth month, 1873. 
month, and an unusually pleasant one it has 


; the rainfall, which amounted to 5.36 inches, was distributed in such a way as to keep 


humidity and temperature of the air comparatively regular. 


arometer was 29.683 inches. 
ssttown Boarding School, Ninth mo. 8th, 1873. 


The mean height of 


The average temperature was 64.7°, 


THERMOMETER. HYGROMETER. BAROMETER. 4 
- 
. . . . . ' . . . . e 3 ND. X . 
ell y z eh teh ine ¥ Fe if is z 4 WInp CIRCUMSTANCES OF WEATHER 
afta] a C] a falja cI < oy a a 
~ a — a ~ a i = = a = 3 A 
72 | 81 | 76 | 7644 | 90 | 58 | 62 | 70 29.46| 29.48 | 29.48 | 29.4024 8., S.W., S.W. | Fair, Clear, Clear. 
| 66 | 76 | G8 | 70 78 | 54 | 70 | 6714 | 29.56| 29.57 | 29.58 | 29.57 West all day. Clear all day. 
59 | 75 | 68 | 6714 | 78 | 54 | 84 | 73 29.74 | 29.71] 29.64] 29.6924 N.W., S8., S.E. Clear, Clear, Fair. 
72 | 81 | 74 | 753g | 93 | 77 |100 | 90 29.56} 29.47 | 29.45| 29.4914| .30/ South all day. Cloudy. Fair, Fair. 
73 | 84 | 72 | 7644 | 90 | 63 | 49 | 6714 | 29.51) 29.52] 29.63] 29.55 A ie a, Nae Clear, Fair, Clear. 
61 | 64 | 62 re 938 | 84 | 72 | 83 29.77 | 29.79 | 29.82) 29.7914 N.W., N.W., N. e pea 
5d | 61 | 62 | 5914 | 80 | 8l | 87 | 8224 | 20.84) 29.82] 20.75] 29.8014 N., N.V., N.E. |Cloudy all day. 
56 | 60 | 55 | 57 93 | 81 | 80 | 8424 | 29.90] 29.91] 29.92] 29,97 -AT|N.W. all day. Cloudy, Clear, Clear. 
59 71 | 61 | 6244 | 86 | 61 | 87 | 78 29.94| 29.91} 29.92 29.9214 . N.W., 8.E., E. |Clear all day. 
55 | 72 | 62 | 68 [98 65 | 87 | 7124 | 29.86| 2980| 29.76 | 29.8024 N.E. all day. Clear. Fair, Cloudy. 
61 | 68 | 61 | 6814 | 87 | 78 | 93 | 86 29.75 | 29.72| 29.71] 29.7224 N., N.E., N. Cloudy, Fair, Clear. 
55 | 74 | 59 | 6224 | 93 | 62 | 87 | 8024 | 29.68| 29.63] 29.57 | 29.6234 B.S Foggy, Clear, Clear. 
65 | 76 | 71 | 7924 | 93 | 71 | 87 | 88 29.50| 29.43| 29.42 | 29.45 | 35./South all day. |Cloudy, Fair, Cloudy. 
50 | 57 | 49 | 52 93 | 60 | 86 | 7924 | 29.55| 29.58| 29.72] 29.6124 N.W., W, W._ |Cloudy, Cloudy, Clear. 
42 | 58 | 55 | 5124 | 93 | 60 | 69 | 74 29.81} 29.76| 29.72] 29.7924 N.W.. W., § Clear all day. 
54 | 71 | 64 | 63 93 | 66 | 84 | 81 29.65 | 29.63) 29.66| 29.6424 Sy Wie WV. Fair. Fair, Clear. 
5£ | 66 | 59 | 5924 | 77 | 61 | 55 a5 29.78 | 29.81] 29.78) 2979 N.. 8.E., SE. |Clear all day 
54 | 72 | 65 2, | 86 | 71 | 8t 80% 29.77 | 29.73} 29.69] 29.73 N.E., 8.E., S.E. |Cloudy, Fair, Cloudy. 
64 | 68 | 6S | 6624 |100 | 95 | 95 | 9344 | 29.47! 29.82] 29.30 29.3614) 2.52|N.B., N.W., N. se Ly ce 
51 | 58 | 54 | 5414 | 69 | 47 | 55 | 57 29.42] 29.51) 29,60] 29.51 N.W. all day. Fair, Fair, Clear. 
45 | 58 | 57 | 53814 | 93 | 47 | 55 | 65 29.83| 29.86 | 29,85} 29.8424 N.W., N.W., N.W|Clear all day. 
43 | 63 | 56 | 54 |100 | 60 | 64 | 7424 | 29.88] 29.83) 29,80] 99.9824 N.W., 8.E., 8.E.|Clear, Fair, Cloudy. 
60 | 69 | 65 | 6224 | 8&7 | 78 | 93 | 86 29.68| 29.58] 29.57} 29.61 8.F. all day. Clear, Cloudy, Cloudy. 
63 | 64 | 64 | 6824 | 93 | 84 | 98 | 90 29.50] 29.52} 29.55] 29.5214) .72|N.W. all day Cloudy all day. 
62 | 70 | 65 | 6524 | 93 | 71 | £0 | 8424 | 29.53] 2961) 29,60] 20.58 S.E., S.E., E.  |Cloudy, Fair, Fair. 
61 | 72 | 62 |. 65 93 | 46 | 93 | 7744 | 29.75| 29.78} 29.80] 29.7724) .08| West all day. Fair, Clear, Clear. 
57 | 74 | 65 | 6514 | 93 | 74 | 93 | 8E24 | 20.53] 29.88! 29.82] 29.822 W.. W., S.W. | Koggy, Clear, Clear. 
61 | 72 | 66 | 6614 | 93 | 84 | 93 | 90 29.80} 29.76] 29.70} 99.7514 SW., 8. S.W. | Foggy, Fair. Clear. 
60 | 77 | 70 | 69 |100 | 76 | 62 | 7944 | 29.42] 29.46] 29.44] 29.41") .92/S W., S. S.W. |Foguy, Fair, Cloudy. 
54 | 59 | 55 | 56 69 | 60 |.64 | 6414 } 29.58] 29.63] 29,71) 29.6714 N.W.allday. |Cloudy, Fair, Clear. 


For “The Friend.” 
Three Meek Men. 

he meek will he guide in judgment, and the meek 
e teach his way.”—Psalm xxv. 9. 

ithin the compass of Concord Quarterly 
ing, Pa., and cotemporary with each 
r, there dwelt three disciples of the Lord 
3, whose lives were each of them types of 
eligion they professed, and in a remark- 
degree productive of those fruits of the 
t of Christ, designated by Paul as love, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
faith, meekness, temperance. 

seph Rhoads, James Emlen, and Samuel 
2s, were all born near the close of the last 
ary, and within what was then Chester 
Penna. They occupied for many years 
tation of elder in the respective meetings 
hich they belonged, and were cordially 
2d in christian labor and love in the Quar- 
Meetings which brought them together 
times in the year, as well as in the gen- 
assemblies of the church, or its represen- 
es at other periods. Of the first named 
writer had the most intimate means of 
ng his daily life and character; and truly 
ay be said that he attained to a christian 
rience and conduct but little short of that 
manded Abraham in the language by the 
ighty :—‘‘ Walk before me and be thou 
ct.” Those irritating incidents which 
. to ruffle the current of most lives, and 
th so generally hurry the mind into a 
of ill temper or passion, were met by 
ph Rhoads with a spirit ready for the 
‘gency, and potent to quench the barbed 
ws of envy or malice by the meekness of 
tian wisdom. An incident in his experi- 
was once narrated to the writer by one 

d in the legal profession, which may 

e to illustrate this feature of his mind. 
e had invested a sum of money, as trustee 
nother, in a mortgage given by a man 
ptoriously tardy habits in paying interest. 
bally became necessary to put this invest- 


ment in process of collection by law. Through 
some accidental circumstances the usual delay 
of such proceedings was greatly protracted, so 
that months and years wore on before the 
consummation of the suit. This required 
many visits of inquiry to be made by J. R. to 
his counsel to learn the progress of the case, 
and, said the narrator in regard to his con- 
duct in this connexion, “Such patience under 
provocation and disappointment as J. R. ex- 
hibited in this affair 1 never saw in any other 
man.” He manufactured leather and scythe 
stones, and the sale of these commodities took 
him to Philadelphia mostly twice a week 
throughout the year, and brought him much 
into contact with merchants and business 
men. Here his conscientious style of deal- 
ing won for him a reputation and esteem for 
honesty that was quite peculiar. In packing 
a box of scythe stones for the market, he 
would trust no hand but his own, lest justice 
should not be done in the selection; and the 
top row was never suffered to excel the bot- 
tom in quality. 

He was “not slothful in business, fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord.” No stress of weather 
or secular duties were allowed to interfere 
with the discharge of his religious engage- 
ments. Two days before his decease, and when 
at the age of 73, he set out, on a bleak win- 
ter day, to visit a member of his Monthly 
Meeting by its appointment. Pneumonia su- 
pervened that evening, and prostrated him 
very soon in its fatal embrace. His chastened 
spirit which dwelt so habitually in the.secret 
place of the Most High, now abode quietly 
under the shadow of the Almighty; and in 
semi-audible accents supplicated from time to 
time for support through the dark valley ; 
thus leaning on the arm of the Saviour, a few 
hours of bodily decline released his purified 
spirit from the shackles of mortality, which 
doubtless found admission through the pearl 
gates into the golden city. 

James Emlen was a teacher at Westtown 


School for several years, and the writer was 
one of his numerous pupils who can bear 
testimony to the unruftled serenity of his 
brow, even under the adverse air of a class 
of lively boys. They all recognized the re- 
ality of his Christianity. It was not put on 
at- intervals for holyday wear, but was the 
constant clothing of his spirit. His patience 
and gentleness won their love and regard, 
whilst his dignified demeanor and impartial 
conduct secured the respect even of the un- 
ruly. It was considered rather a mean act, 
even among disorderly boys, to infringe the 
rules whilst in his room. There seemed an 
atmosphere of peace and holiness about him, 
that told forcibly of the influence which the 
sanctified disciple of Christ has upon those 
among whom he associates, and verified the 
saying that “one good man will shake the 
country for miles around him.” 

Samuel Hilles spent bis earlier manhood as 
a teacher in the same Seminary, and subse- 
quently established a boarding school of his 
own at Wilmington, Delaware. The writer 
of this had but little personal knowledge of 
him until a later period of his life, but enjoyed 
frequent opportunities of intercourse with him 
during the last few years. The readers of 
“The Friend,” who have attended Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting for the past twenty years, 
need no testimony to prove the gentleness 
and charity of Samuel Hilles. As assistant 
clerk of the Yearly Meeting, and a leading 
member of it during periods of divided coun- 
cils and opposing sentiments, he won the 
blessing of a peacemaker, and rose above all 
partisan views in his efforts to harmonize and 
conciliate. The meekness and gentleness of 
christian love shone conspicuously in his daily 
walk, and endeared him to many of all classes. 
His humility and condescension towards others 
when engaged in committees or private so- 
ciety, was indeed instructive to his younger 
friends, and proved itself the fruit of a cruci- 
fied will, under the power of Divine grace. 

The object in these comments is not to 
glorify the men referred to, but by grouping 
their special Christian graces together, as 
pearls fairly set in one diadem, to illustrate 
what has appeared to the writer as a te 
fact in support of the reality of the reli 
which these men professed. It was ind 
no chimera or phantasm of distempered minds. 
No cunningly devised fable. They were 
practical working characters, who may be 
said in common parlance to have been the 
architects of their own fortunes. They all 
believed fully in the value of the testimonies 
and doctrines which characterize the So- 
ciety of Friends, and practised them rigid- 
ly in their own conduct and conversation. 
Said J. R. to a young man who had been 
educated in the plain habits of the Society, 
but who was just about deserting them for 
the ways of the world; “for myself, I feel 
that there will be enough to account for in 
the end without burdening the mind with 
any doubtful change like this.” They were 
lights in the world, and others seeing their 
good works have been led to glorify a com- 
passionate heavenly Fathertherefor. It issuch 
Christians as these that the world now stands 
sadly in need of. Men who have not only a 
name to live, but who show out of good con- 
versation, their works with meekness and wis- 
dom. If the young members of our Society, 
who havea birthright in it, would follow such 
examples as these, giving up their hearts un- 
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reservedly to the purifying operation of the 
grace of Christ, through living faith in Him, 
both as their justification and sanctification, 
we should stand in no need of new inventions 
to give an interest to our religious services, 
or stir up revivals in decaying congregations. 
No better type of practical Christian lives, 
except His who was without sin, can be found 
than they exhibited. For the mass of man- 
kind, they set examples which the lowliest 
might imitate, the highest could scarcely ex- 
cel, and all in following them, would cause 
the kingdoms of this world to become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and his Christ; righte- 
ousness would cover the earth as the waters 
cover the sea; wars would cease from the 
earth, and violence no more be heard in our 
land. C. R 


For “The Friend.” 
Cireular of the Bible Association of Friends in 
America. 


Tn again calling the attention of Auxiliaries 
to the Annual Queries to be answered pre- 
vious to the general meeting of the Associa- 
tion on the 5th of Eleventh month, the Cor- 
responding Committee would press upon 
Friends, who have been engaged in the dis- 
tribution of the Holy Scriptures, the import- 
ance of furnishing full and accurate answers 
to all the Queries, and of forwarding their re- 
port seasonably to the Depository. 

It may be recollected, that in making dona- 
tions to Auxiliaries, the Board are guided in 
deciding what number of Bibles and Testa- 
ments shall be sent to each, by the informa- 
tion given in its report. Hence those Aux- 
iliaries that do not report in time, are liable 
to be left out in the distribution. 

Specific directions should be given in every 
case, how boxes should be marked and for- 
warded; and their receipt should always be 
promptly acknowledged. 

Address John S. Stokes, No. 116 N. Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia. 

SAMUEL BeErrre, 
Cuarires Ruoaps, 
AntTHuony M. Kimper, 
Committee of Correspondence. 
Philada., Tenth mo. 1873. 


QUERIES. 


hat number of families or individuals have been 
gratuitously furnished with the Holy Scriptures by the 
Auxiliary during the past year? 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments have been 
sold by the Auxiliary within the past year? 

3. How many members, male and female, are there 
belonging to the Auxiliary ? 

4. What number of families of Friends reside within 
its limits? 

5. Are there any families of Friends within your 
limits not supplied with a copy of the Holy Scriptures 
in good clear type, and on fair paper ; if so, how many ? 

6. How many members of our Society, capable of 
reading the Bible, do not own such a copy of the Holy 
Scriptnres ? 

7. How many Bibles and Testaments may probably 
be disposed of by sale within your limits? ~ 5 

8. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient to supply 
those within its limits who are not duly furnished with 
the Holy Scriptures ? : 

9. What number of Bibles and Testaments would it 
be necessary for the Bible Association to furnish gratui- 
tously, to enable the Auxiliary to supply each family? 

10. What number would be required in order to fur- 
nish each member of our religious Society, capable of 
reading, who is destitute of a copy, and unable to pur- 
chase it? 


11. How many Bibles and Testaments are now on 
hand? 


Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you 
like men, be strong. 


For “The Friend” | body but his Heavenly Father could do a 

To tHE Eprrors.—The following account of thing for him.” And though his heart w 
the last illness and death of William Thornton] oyt in strong affection to his relatives, anc 
Comfort, a little boy of eleven years of age, in special tenderness towards his only sis 
whom | had felt much interest for several years} with whom he lived in close, harmonious c 
past, he being a child of remarkably sweet panionship, yet he seemed at once to give 
and gentle spirit, and who died in this city|the world and all that was in it, and to t 
last Kighth month, was furnished me, at my|his thoughts heavenward, saying: he wan 
request, by a near relative of the family ; and| to go home and be with his Saviour. Het 
thinking it might prove instructive, as well] his sister at one time that, “without it» 
as interesting to the youthful readers of “ The] the wish of his heavenly Father that he she 
Friend,” I offer it for insertion therein, if recover, he did not desire to.” It was 0! 
deemed desirable. He was the son of parents|touching to see him clasp his parents ro 
who were not members of the Society of|the neck and lavish his caresses upon th 
Friends,—the father who had formerly been| with calmness and composure, never shedd 
a Friend, having lost his right by marriage|a tear, though all were in tears around | 
with a person not in membership. Thechild-]| When it was made known to him that 
ren, William and his sister, both preferred|could not live, he received the intellige 
attending Friends’ meetings to going to other| with calmness, saying: he “ wanted to 
places of worship; appearing to understand|home and be in Heaven.” He very m 
and to love our silent meetings ; and their|loved to be quiet; and when pain permit 
father desiring that they should be brought|seemed to be in deep thought. He lovec 
up as Friends, they were admitted as pupils|have'the Scriptures read to him as long a: 
in Friends’ Select School, William being blest} was able to bear it. As his aunt sat funn 
with an amiable disposition and tender heart, |him one day, he looked up at her with sv 
possessing a fine flow of spirits and natural|innocence and said, ‘“‘ Aunty, I hope to n 
sociability, made himself many friends; was!thee in Heaven.” At another time as 
very active at home, always ready to lend a| mother was waiting at his bedside, he ss 
helping hand, imagining he could do a great|‘*Ma, I am going home soon. The Lor 
many things beyond hisreach. Thus though|the good Shepherd, and I am his little lan 
there was no want of proper interest in law-| Being able to sit up in bed one mornin 
ful things of this world, and he was a cheer-|few days before his death, he asked for all 
ful, lively boy; loved play, with his little} little keepsakes, and money box; having 
friends, he had for several years past mani-|Jatter broken open, he counted the conte 
fested a deep interest in serious things; was|then divided all his treasures betwen 
exemplary in his manner of sitting in meet-| parents and sister, maintaining entire ¢: 
ings for worship; and when there was any|ness throughout, though all present ¥ 
preaching, always gave.evidence of his atten-|bathed in tears. He gave his Bible to 
tion thereto by his remembrance of the texts| mother, and requesting ber to keep his | 
quoted. He very much enjoyed the family|suit of clothes to remember him, desired 
readings of Scripture, to which he gave close| remainder to be given to poor children. 
attention, often saying, with evident feeling,} may be here stated, that it was his partic 
“JI love Jesus my Saviour.” His father, or| request, that no flowers should be placed al 
aunt, were in the habit of reading aloud in} his body after his death. Being asked w 
the evening to the family, and religious works|near the close, whether he felt happy, 
were mostly selected ; at which times he was|sweetly replied: “ Very.” He was fav 
often very much affected, even to sobbing.| with his mental faculties to the last; and 
When about nine years of age, on hearing the|though for some time deprived of spe 
account read of C. E. Smelt’s last sickness and| nearly two hours before the close, whilst p 
expressions, his feelings were so overcome| ing through the dark valley, his lips wer 
that he wept aloud, so that his father had to|constant motion, and it seemed evident 
take him on his lap to comfort him. His|was engaged in prayer or praise. “Oh F 
spirit seemed troubled at the sin in the world.| er!” addressed, without doubt, to his heav« 
He remarked to one of his acquaintance, that} Father, was distinctly understood sev 
“this was a very wicked world, and especi-|times; and this continued as long as his 
ally this city ; that there were so many temp-|had power to move. 
tations to do wrong he did not want to live} So ended the life of dear little Willie: 
in it—he wanted to go home,” as he gener-|so precious was the assurance felt that 
ally called heaven. His last illness, which/sufferings were over, that his eternal happi 
was of about three weeks duration, was very|had begun, with the sense of calmness 
severe from the first. His physicians said,| peace that prevailed around us at the ti 
from the character of his disease his suffer-|there seemed left no room to mourn.” | 
ings must have been intense, nearly, if not all! May we not believe from the account al 
the time; all which he endured with the for-| given of W. T. Comfort, that the secret o: 
titude of a mature christian. His uncom-|being such “a happy little boy,” of his li 
plaining patience throughout was truly re-jin such unvarying harmony with his bel 


markable. He was never once heard to mur-| sister, of the sweetness and gentleness of 
mur. When severe spasms came on, he would|spirit, &c., was, that he loved, and lived in 
sometimes look up at his father and say, ‘‘Oh| daily fear of offending that “Good Shephe 
Pa!” but not a word indicating impatience.|the bountiful Giver of all his comforts 
And notwithstanding the severity of the dis-| blessings, whose “little lamb” he told 
ease wasted his flesh until be was reduced to|mother he was. And that it was his el 
a mere skeleton in a short time, he never gave|like trust in Him, that He alone could 
way to the‘least irritation, even though from|bim, that enabled him to bear with such 
the restlessness day and night, it seemed as if/emplary patience the severe suffering he 
it must. be nearly insupportable. From the} permitted to endure. ‘Truly has it been 
first of his being taken sick, he expressed his,to be exemplary, and instructive to his ¢ 
belief that he should not recover; said, ‘‘ no-|friends. . Associated with this feeling, 
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iar sweetness in the remembrance of|before mentioned was sent to declare and|/each will recognize in the other some of the 


Jear innocent child, as he was occasion- 
seen among us while in health, and the 
f that he was then indeed, as now, a child 
e Lord. Doubtless his young school- 
s remember him with affection. Should 
of them read this notice, would it might 
2 instructive as well as interesting to 
; and encourage them daily to seek to 
r their dear Saviour’s will concerning 
, a8 manifested to their souls, and tostrive 
» it; then will they feel, that the only 
e of true happiness will be found in en- 
ring to obey and serve him. 


For “The Friend” 
Friends’ Freedmen’s Association, 
the resumption of the work at the South, 
uperintendent, Alfred H. Jones, writes: 
“Danville, Va., 10th mo. 13, 1873. 
e people, colored and white, welcomed 
ck with apparent pleasure to our tem- 
y home, which, after five years sojourn 
seems somewhat like a permanent one. 
ce our arrival the weather has been de- 
ul, precluding the use of fires, and afford- 
_nice time for getting under way for 
ess. Several of our schools opened this 
ing. 
a has been an unusual amount of sick- 
ynd mortality among the children during 
immer. The seats of many are vacant, 
amiliar faces are absent. 
h. I would suggest that an early supply 
cond-hand comfortables and blankets 
1 be of excellent service, and prevent so 
suffering among the destitute by night, 
> early winter. 
8 often late in theseason, and after much 
> cold is past, before a supply comes to 
; and this winter particularly, there will 
demand for clothing. 
e chills and fever are prevailing to an 
ling extent, reducing the blood to a con- 
cy little above water, making the vic- 
sensitive to the slightest changes of 
erature. Hitherto Danville has been 
y free from chills. They work much 
nepidemic. For the first time in thirty 
, they were last year the scourge of 
1 (N.C.). More than a thousand cases 
ured in Uharlotte one fall, and at other 
| they have been nearly exempt. In like 
er, nearly all points in the miasmatic 
cts have been visited. 
e present financial embarrassment, by 
ing the banks from issuing currency, 
ompelled a large number of factories, in 
eight of their operations, to stop business, 
others to run on partial payments, pro- 
g the balance when times change. Such 
fe of things in a manufacturing town is 
ded with the most unhappy results, turn- 
indreds of operatives outot employment. 
cold winter approaching, the scene can 
sily imagined. 
AurreD H. JoNnEs. 
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er his vivid description of the character 
orge Fox, the religion he promulgated, 
he principles of the gospel held by the 
Friends, William Penn says, ‘This being 
*stimony and example the man of God 


leave amongst us, and we having embraced 


distinctive features of Him of whom the 


the same as the merciful visitation of God to|}whole family in heaven and earth is named, 


us, the word of exhortation at this time is, 


can greet each other in that love which is 


that we continue to be found in the way of|the common bond of the househdld of faith, 


this testimony, with all zeal and integrity, 
and so much the more, by how much the day 
draweth near.” 

Truly there is a high and noble trust com- 
mitted to Friends; one which, as they rightly 
execute it, will tend to the advancement of the 
universal church, but which as they fail to 
maintain and fulfil it, must bring them under 
condemnation. Its importance, and the obli- 
gation to be faithful therein, are felt by those 
among the members who, by obedience to the 
Light of Christ manifested to the soul, have 
realized that Friends have seen more fully 
and clearly than other professors into the 
character and attributes of the glorious gos- 
pel of our Lord Jesus Christ; experiencing 
that as it separates them from the evil that 
is in the world, and weans their affections from 
its friendships and fashions, filling their hearts 
with the love that “ breathes through [mman- 
uel to the whole heritage of God,” it is indeed 
“the power of God unto salvation.” Such as 
these may find that the proportion of Chris- 
tian professors who have been so fully enlight- 
ened as to comprehend the spirituality and 
strictness of the religion of Christ, is compa- 
ratively small; and that very many who are 
sincere and zealous in the faith they profess, 
yet hold it with a mixture of error, and an im- 
perfect conception of the nature and need of 
complete regeneration and newness of life ; 
substituting therefor reliance on a literal 
belief in the truths of Scripture, and depend- 
ing unduly on ceremonial performances; but 
whenever and wherever they meet with any, 
the main bent of whose spirits is, to be found 
walking in the strait and narrow way of sal- 
vation, they will have a feeling of christian 
fellowship with them as being children of the 
same family, who can agree with and under 
stand one another in the essentials of their 
heavenward pilgrimage. 

But while rejoicing in the sincerity and in- 
tegrity which others may manifest for the same 
blessed religion, so far as it has been unfolded 
to them, that has been more fully made known 
unto themselves, and embracing such as fellow 
heirs of the same heavenly kingnom, truly 
convinced and conscientious Friends will find 
themselves restrained by that Divine Grace, 
under the government of which they are striv- 
ing to live day by day, from lowering the 
standard that bas been given them to uphold 
before the world, so as to sanction or palliate 
the errors of others, and it will keep them 
bound to the truth as it has been revealed by 
its Author; with the hope that thus they 
may be made instrumental in more fully in- 
structing and influencing for good those who 
are earnestly laboring for the attainment of 
eternal rest and joy, in that kingdom where 
nothing that is impure or unholy can ever 
enter. Difference in views in relation to 
many things connected with the Church, and 
the manners and habits of the community 
around them, may, and probably will interfere 
with such Friends mingling in close intimacy 
with other professors, lest thereby they might 
be unwarily drawn into some compromise of 
a truth or testimony they know belongs to 
the gospel of salvation ; but in their ordinary 
or casual intercourse with their religious 
friends or neighbors not of their communion, 


and wish each other God speed in the high- 
way of holiness. 

Unflinching firmness in practically uphold- 
ing the religion we profess, evincing at the 
same time the meekness and gentleness of 
Christ, is far more noble and truly Christian, 
far more likely to obtain respect, than to 
hold it, as it were, on the lip and tongue, and 
to balk its designed effect by compliance with 
the spirit and opinions of other professors, 
who are unprepared or unwilling fully to 
adopt the spiritual, heart-searching principles 
of the gospel, as understood by Friends; re- 
quiring the bearing of the daily cross, and the 
thorough washing of regeneration. To this 
upright course we are all called, younger as 
well as older, and to it we may attain if, in 
the obedience of faith, we look unto Him who 
has promised to be strength in the weakness 
of his depending children, to supply Grace in 
every time of need, and who knoweth what 
is best for us before we ask him. 

There may be many things relating to 
the Redeemer’s kingdom which the young 
and inexperienced may not yet comprehend ; 
for our Heavenly Father does not open all 
things to his true born babes at once, but as 
they are able to bear them. The more need 
is there, then, to hold fast the profession of 
our faith without wavering, keeping humbly 
at the feet of the Master, resting in the faith 
that all things will be unfolded which it be- 
comes us to know; the faster and clearer as 
the necessary warfare is steadily maintained, 
and our daily abode is in Him, the true and 
living Vine. ‘“ Wherefore,O ye young men 
and women! look to the Rock of your fath- 
ers. There is no other God but him, no other 
light but his, no other grace but his, nor 
Spirit but his to convince you, quicken and 
comfort you; to lead and guide you to 
God’s everlasting kingdom. So will you be 
possessors as well as professors of the truth, 
embracing it, not only by education but by 
judgment and conviction; from a sense be- 
sotten in your souls through the operation of 
the eternal Spirit and power of God; by which 
you may come to be the seed of Abraham, 
through faith and the circumcision not made 
with hands; and so heirs of the promise made 
to the fathers, of an incorruptible crown; that 
a generation ye may be to God, holding up the 
profession of the blessed truth in the life and 
power of it.” 


As an evidence of the great difference in 
principles and practice that has already taken 
place in different ;places among those claim- 
ing to be members of the Society of Friends, 
we give the following extract from a commu- 
nication in the last number of the (London) 
Friend, advocating the introduction of the 
study of music in Friends’ Public Schools. 
“The scruples Friends formerly held against 
music are now generally abandoned. | So uni- 
versally is it now expected in Friends’ families, 
that our private schools find the necessity of 
including it in their course, in order to obtain 
and keep their pupils. This applies even to 
boy’s schools, where music would not be ex- 
pected in schools of the same class in other 
denominations.” 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting at its last ses- 
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sion, directed its subordinate meetings to 
carry into effect, by affectionate labor, and if 
need be by disownment, its discipline against 
indulgence in music, or having musical instru- 
ments in its members’ houses. Can two walk 
together unless they be agreed? Can the 
same fountain send forth bitter water and 
sweet ? 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCOOOL. 

As the stations of Superintendent and Ma- 
tron of this Institution are expected to be 
vacated at the close of the Winter session, 
in the 4th month next, Friends who may feel 
drawn to undertake the duties attached to 
them, are requested to communicate thereon 
with either ot the following named members 
of the Committee. 

NATHANIEL N. SToKEs, 
Cinnaminson P. Office, Burlington Co., N. J.! 
CHARLES Evans, 
No. 702 Race Street, Philadelphia. 
DrsoraH RuoADs, 
Haddonfield, N. J. 
Resecca §. ALLEN, 
No. 335 South Fifth Street, Philadephia. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


thusiasm by the people. The exhibition does not close 
until the 20th of next month. 

The correspondence between the Pope and the Ger- 
man Emperor is officially published. 

The Pope complains that the measures of the German 
government aim at the destruction of Catholicism ; and 
reminds the emperor that measures injurious to the 
Christian religion also tend to undermine the throne. 

The emperor, in his reply, deeply regrets that a por- 
tion of the Catholic priests in Germany have organized 
a party which is engaged in intrigue against the State, 
disturbing religious peace to the extent of open revolt 
against the existing laws, and declares that he must 
maintain order and law even against the servants of 
a church which, he supposed, acknowledged obedience 
to secular authority as a aes command. He ex- 
presses the hope that now the pope has been informed 
of the truth, he will use his authority to suppress the 
agitation which the emperor declares has no connection 
with religion or truth. 

The shipments of gold from England to New York 
continue. The Bank of England has advanced its rate 
of interest to 6 per cent. 

John Bright has been re-elected to Parliament there 
being no opposition to him. 

The British government having officially represented ' 


grants to that country, free passage home has been given 
to 164 of the emigrants by the Braziian government. 
London, 10th mo. 20th.—U. 8. six per cents, 1865, 
93%. Five per cents, 913. 
Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 9§d. a 9}d.; Orleans, 
93d. a 95d. 


Forrtgn.—The London Times has received a special 
dispatch reporting the substance of the agreement made 
between the Count de Chambord and the monarchieal 
parties in the French Assembly, to be laid before that 
body at the opening of the session. It includes univer- 
sal suffrage, the eligibility of all persons to civil em- 
ployment, a reasonable liberty of the press, and the tri- 
color to be maintained as the flag of France. The dis- 
patch also says the Assembly is called to meet not later 
than the 27th inst. 

The Republicans are working with great activity and 
energy to counteract the designs of the monarchists. 
Eighteen deputies, from the Department of the Seine, 
have signed a manifesto protesting against the attempt- 
ed royal restoration, and declaring that they will earn- 
estly resist all such schemes. It is believed the Re- 
publicans will unite in proposing to the Assembly that 
the question of a restoration of royalty be referred to a 
commission which is charged to report on constitutional 
laws. The prolongation of MacMahon’s tenure of office 
as President will also be proposed. 

The trial of Marshal Bazaine, at Versailles, continues. 
The investigation thus far goes to sustain the charges. 
It appears the accused did not recognize the Paris gov- 
ernment, and considered the Emperor his only legiti- 
mate superior. He made the surrender on his own 
responsibility, considering that there was, at that time, 

no legal government in France. The capitulation was 

“he maintained, compulsory. He had resisted to the 
last, and only yielded when his provisions were ex- 
hausted. When interrogated in regard to some points, 
Bazaine hesitated in his answers and showed much em- 
barrasment. 

The insurgent squadron has left the port of Carta- 
gena, and on the 2Uth was off the harbor of Valencia, 
followed and watched by several British, French and 
Italian war vessels. The insurgents captured three 
Spanish merchant ships at the entrance of the harbor, 
and threaten to seize or sink the gun-boat Lepanto, 
which is lying in the harbor. A bombardment of 
Valencia was threatened, if the fleet was not supplied 
with provisions and a certain sum of money. Spanish 
affairs have not materially changed. Admiral Lobos 
has been removed from the command of the fleet oper- 
ating against the insurgents at Cartagena, and the 
Minister of Marine has himself assumed the command. 
The insurgents have lost one of their vessels, but have 
still a formidable fleet afloat. On the 17th the govern- 
ment squadron was at Gibralter, having gone thither 
for' coal. 

A St. Petersburg dispatch of the 17th says, the river 
Neva has risen ten feet beyond the usual height, caus- 
ing great damage in the city and the country through 
which it passes. 

In Hungary the ravages of cholera continue. The 


Advices from South America report that the insur- 
gents of Entre Rios have been signally defeated. A 
whole battalion mutinied against the rebel leader Lopez 
Jordan, and submitted to the Federal authorities. Gen- 
eral Mitre’s negotiations for a treaty to define the 
‘boundary line between Paraguay and the Argentine 
|States have fallen through. 

A dispatch from Rome says on the 20th that the 
General of the Society of Jesuits was to-day officially 
notified by the government that the order must imme- 
diately vacate the premises now occupied by them in 


to the Emperor of Brazil the sufferings of English emi- } 


that city. 

On the same day the government took possession of 
six convents under the law for the abolition of religious 
corporations. The United States and Portuguese Con- 
suls protested against the seizure of certain portions of 
the Franciscan convent, on the ground that they were 
|the property of citizens of their respective countries. 

Unitep Sratrres.—There were 288 interments in 
Philadelphia last week, including 83 children under 
two years. There were 60 deaths of consumption, 24 
debility, and 11 disease of the heart. 

The interments in New York last week numbered 
543. During the last four weeks, the value of domestic 
produce exported from New York has been over $29,- 
000,000. , 

The exports from the United States have latterly in- 
creased so greatly in amount that it is estimated they 
will not be less than $650,000,000 the present year. At 
the same time the imports have declined, and it is sup- 
posed will not exceed $600,000,000. 

The following table shows the immigration to all the 
ports of the United States from the countries named 
during the past two years, each ending 6th mo. 30th. 


1872. 1873. 

From England, 69,764 74,818 
From Ireland, 68,732 77,344 
From Scotland, 13,916 13,841 
From Wales, 1,214 840 
Total from Great Britain, . 153,626 166,843 
From Germany, . ‘ . 141,109 149,671 


According to the census of 1870, there were 10,892,- 
015 persons of foreign birth in the United States, in- 
cluding their descendants of the first generation, This 
class of persons formed about two-sevenths of the entire 
population. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company owned and 
worked on the first of Seventh mo. last, 65,757 miles of 
line, 154,471 miles of wire, and 5,740 offices, There 
were 9,196 persons in the employ of the company. For 
the last year the receipts of the company were $9,333,- 
018, and the net earnings $2,757,963 

The Markets, &e.—The following were the quotations 
on the 24th inst. New York.—American gold, 108}. 


deaths from that disease, previous to 9th mo. Ist, num- 
bered 104,000. The disease is declining in Vienna, but 
increasing at St. Petersburg. 

The Emperor William, of Germany, arrived at 
Vienna on the 17th, and was received with great en- 


U.S. sixes, 1881, 111}; ditto, 1865, 107; 5 per cents, 
105}. Superfine flour, $5.10 a $5.50; State extra, $6.15 
a 46.50; finer brands, $7 a $10.50. Red western wheat, 
$1.55; No. 2 Chicago spring, $1.35 a $1.36; No. 3.do., 
$1.32. Oats, 49 a 53cts. Western mixed corn, 58 cts.; 


yellow, 61 cts.; white, 65 a 67 cts. Philadelphia.—|304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Uplands and New Orleans cotton, 17 a 18 cts. 
sugar, 72 cts. Superfine flour, $4 a $4.75; extr: 
$6; finer brands, $6.50 a $10. White wheat, § 
$1.80; amber, $1,58 a $1.63; Penna. red, $1.57 ; ¥ 
11.45 a $1.50. Rye, 85 a 90 cts. Mixed corn, { 
yellow, 623 cts. Oats, 444 a 50 cts. Smoked 
14a 15 cts. Lard, 8% a 84 cts. Sales of abou 
beef cattle at 64 a 7 cts. per lb. gross for extra; 7 
few choice; 54 a 6} cts. for fair to good, and 4: 
for common. About 12,000 sheep sold at 5 a 6 
lb. gross, and 9,000 hogs at $6.75 a $7 per 100. 
Chicago.—Spring extra flour, $5 a $6.50. No. 2 
wheat, $1.05 a $1.06 ; No. 3 do., $1. No. 2 mixe 
38 cts. No. 2 oats, 323 cts. Rye, 63 a 65 cts. | 
$1.32 a $1.33. Baltimore.—Choice amber wheat 
a $1.75; Penna., $1.55 a $1.57. Southern whit 
75 cts.; yellow, 65 cts.; western mixed, 62 cts. 
48 a 50 cts. ‘ 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Sessron of the School will con 
on Second-day the 8rd of Eleventh month. 

Pupils who have been regularly entered and ' 
by the cars from Philadelphia, can obtain ticket 
Treasurer, No, 304 Arch St., or they can procur 
at the depot of the West Chester and Philadelphi 
road, corner of Thirty-first and Chestnut stre 
giving their names to the Ticket-agent there, 
furnished with a list of the pupils for that purpe 
such case the passage, including the stage fare fi 
Railroad Station, will be charged at the Schoo 
paid for with the other incidental charges at tl 
of the term. Conveyances will be at the STREEI 
SraTron on Second and Third-days, the 3rd anc 
Eleventh month, to meet the trains that leave 
delphia at 7.25 and 10 4. M., and 12.10 and 2.30 

k@S Baggage may be left either at Thirty-f 
Chestnut streets or at Eighteenth and Markt. 
at the latter place, it must be put under the 
Hibberd Alexander & Sons, who will convey it 
to Thirty-first and Chestnut at a charge of 10 ce 
trunk, to be paid to them. Those who prefer ca 
their baggage sent for to any place in the built- 
of the City, by sending word on the day p 
(through the post-office or otherwise) to H. Ale 
& Sons, N. E. corner of 18th and Market Sts. 
charge in such case for taking baggage to Thi 
and Chestnut streets, will be 25 cents per trunk 
the same charge they will also collect baggage fi 
other railroad depots, if the checks are left at the 
corner of 18th and Market Sts. Baggage pu 
their care, if properly marked, will not require 
tention from the owners, either at the West Pi 
phia depot, or at the Street Road Station, bu 
forwarded direct to the School. It may not al 
on the same train as the owner, but it will go 
same day, provided the notice to H. Alexander 
reaches them in time. é 


| 


DuRING THE SEssIon, passengers for the § 
be met at the Street Road Station, on the arriv 
first train from the City, every day except Fir: 
and small packages for the pupils, if left at | 
Book Store, No. 304 Arch street, will be for 
every Sixth-day at 12 o’clock, except on the last t 
days in the Twelfth month, and the expense 
their bills, : 

Tenth month 18th, 1873. 


The Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary Bible. 
tion of Friends of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeti 
be held at No. 109 North Tenth Street, on Fov 
evening, the 29th inst., at 7} o’clock. 


Philada. 10th mo, 10th, 1873. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL F 
CHILDREN, TUNESASSA, NEW YO! 

A teacher of the school will be wanted at t 
mencement of the Spring term. 
Application may be made to 
Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester C 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Phi 
Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P. O., 


Oona: 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P..O., Phil: 
WESTTOWN BOARDING [00. 
The Wriyrer Sxssion will open on th 
Eleventh month, Friends intending to send | 
the Institution are requested to make earl, 


to AARON SHARPLEsS, Sup’?, Street | 
Chester Co., Pa., or to CHARLES J. A 


